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The  issue  of  the  first  hulletin  introduces  a 
new  phase  in  our  activities.  The  collation  and 
dissemination  of  relevant  economic  and  statistical 
information  on  sulphur  is  the  logical  corollary  to 
the  work  accon^lished  during  the  last  two  years 
and  it  should,  far  from  taking  our  eyes  off  the 
real  objective,  assist  in  our  aim  to  secure  new 
and  adequate  sulphur  supplies  for  this  country. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  bulletin  quarter¬ 
ly  and  to  give  mainly  surveys  of  world  sulphur 
supplies  and  consuiirotion,  reviews  of  market  trends 
and  prices,  features  on  developments  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consunq)tion  sides  of  the  industry  and 
salient  statistical  data.  Supplementing  this 
publication,  it  is  intended  to  issue  periodically, 
as  required,  a  Newsletter  containing  details  of 
current  events  of  interest. 


The  wide  use  of  sulphur  in  the  industrial 
life  of  nations  and  the  diverse  sources  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  supply  make  it  desirable  that  sulphur  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  dealt  with  con^rehensively  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  During  the  past  two  years,  the 
data  disseminated  by  the  Sulphur  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  provided  an 
extremely  valuable  source  of  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  and  its  discontinuation  will  no  doubt  be 
universally  deplored. 

The  bulletin,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  the  need 
for  a  publication  of  this  nature.  In  view  of  the 
decision  to  publish  the  first  issue  without  awaiting 
the  setting-up  of  a  detailed  statistical  and  refer¬ 
ence  library,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
scope  of  the  future  publications  will  increase  and 
improve  as  additional  sources  of  statistics  and 
other  news  become  available  to  us.  At  all  times, 
impartiality  in  presenting  the  factual  information, 
objectivity  in  examining  the  economic  in^li cation 
of  events  and  accuracy  in  general  will  be  our  aim. 


June,  1953 
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SULPHUR  SUPPLIES  OP  THE  FREE  WORLD 


Although  the  threat  of  acute  sulphur  famine 
receded  throughout  the  world  early  last  year,  the 
uncertainty  about  the  future  has  remained.  Well- 
informed  forecasts,  as  well  as  many  wishful 
estimates,  reflected  the  general  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  reliable  picture  of  the  adequacy  of  known  sources 
of  sulphur  in  the  light  of  anticipated  requirements 
in  the  near  and  more  distant  future.  As  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  emerged  a  point  of  view 
that  might  receive  general  acceptance,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  most  important  reviews. 


The  report  that  aroused  perhaps  the  greatest 
interest  was  that  of  the  United  States  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  also  known  as  the  Paley  Report, 
published  in  June,  1952.  Surveying  the  sulphur 
situation  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  over  the  twenty-five  year  period  1950- 
1975 >  the  authors  arrived  at  the  following  principal 
conclusions: - 

(1)  Production  of  low-cost  siilphur  in  the 
United  States  Gulf  Area  by  the  Prasch 
Process  may  be  adequate  to  balance 
domestic  and  limited  export  needs  up 
to  1955-56.  Thereafter,  failing  the 
discovery  of  substantial  new  sources, 
which  is  thought  improbable,  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  higher-cost  sulphur 
obtained  from  other  sources  will  be 
inevitable. 

(2)  Ov/ing  to  the  lack  of  conclusive  infor¬ 
mation  on  low-cost  sulphur  reserves  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  an  assured 
market  of  high-cost  sulphur,  production 
facilities  in  this  direction  will  not 
expand  as  rapidly  as  desired  and  a 
critical  situation  may  thus  develop. 

(3)  Reserves  of  low-cost  Prasch  sulphur  are 
estimated  at  50-100  million  tons. 
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Reserves  of  sulphur  in  other  forms 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  free  v/orld  obtainable 
at  1951  costs  are  about  250  million 
tonso  A  price  increase,  permitt¬ 
ing  the  real  production  cost  to 
rise  25-50%,  is  thought  to  increase 
exploitable  American  reserves  of 
Prasch  sulphur  by  20-40  million 
tons  and  those  of  sulphur  in  other 
forms  by  120-190  million  tonSo 
For  the  rest  of  the  v/orld,  a  real 
cost  increase  of  10-15%  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  bring  the  required 
reserves  within  the  orbit  of 
economic  exploitation.  In  order 
to  attract  the  required  new  capital 
(see  (2)  above) ,  the  price  of 
sulphur  is,  however,  expected  to 
increase  by  a  larger  proportion. 

(4)  By  1975,  world  consumption  is 
expected  to  have  increased  by  110% 
compared  v/ith  1950.  On  the  basis 
of  1950  consumption  figures  of  4.8 
million  tons  in  the  United  States 
and  6.7  million  tons  in  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  this  would  represent 
a  level  of  consumption  of  10.1  and 
l4ol  million  tons  respectively. 

(5)  As  potential  world  reserves  of 
sulphur  in  all  forms  are  virtually 
unlimited,  the  problem  of  satis¬ 
factory  supply  is  one  of  techni- 
cology  and  economics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  rate  of  expansion  of 
sulphur  consumption,  depletion  of  reserves  over  the 
next  twenty-five  years  would  amount  to  180  million 
tons  in  the  United  States  and  225  million  tons  in 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  main  object  of  the  United  States  Materials 
Policy  Commission  was  the  investigation  of  the 
natural  resources  in  the  United  States  and  their 
adequacy  in  the  light  of  expanding  American  economy 
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and  having  regard  to  the  present  dominant  position 
of  the  United  States  as  low-cost  sulphur  supplier, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  main  emphasis  should 
have  "been  placed  on:- 

(a)  The  conservation  of  existing  supplies  in  the 
face  of  growing  world  demand,  the  rate  of 

which  may  possibly,  and  understandably,  have  been 
overestimated. 

(b)  The  urgency  to  develop  alternate  sources  of 
supplies,  albeit  involving  heavy  capital  outlay 

and  resulting,  in  the  long  run,  in  a  higher  priced 
product. 

The  findings  of  the  report  are  at  present  being 
studied  by  the  new  American  Administration  and  it  is 
not  in^Drobable  that  legislation  may  be  introduced  to 
limit  the  actual  extraction  rate,  in  order  that 
easily  exploitable  strategic  reserves  may  at  all 
times  remain  in  being. 

The  increase  in  United  States  sulphur  prices, 
which  came  into  force  following  the  removal  of  price 
controls,  is  believed  to  be  a  natural  and  overdue 
adjustment  by  the  producer  to  meet  rising  costs. 

It  is  not  thought  that  it  would  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  for  developing  production  from  sources 
difficult  or  costly  to  exploit  or  from  new  sources. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Paley  Report  was 
published,  the  Chemical  Products  Committee  of  the 
Organisation  of  European  Economic  Co-operation 
reviewed  the  prospects  of  sufficiency  of  sulphur 
supplies  during  the  three-year  period  1952-55. 

The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows :- 

(1)  Production  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  expected  to  balance 
in  1955 >  leaving  no  apparent  export 
surpluso 

(2)  Given  optimum  production  and  recovery  of 
sulphur  in  0. E. E. C.  member  countries, 
there  would  still  be  a  deficit  of  about 
200,000  tons  per  annum. 
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(3)  As  availability  of^  sulphur  in  pyrites 
in  1955  is  likely  to  fall  short  of 
demand  by  over  half  a  million  tons, 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  reduce 
acid  consumption  in  member  countries 
by  substitution  of  alternative  non¬ 
sulphur-using  process.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  thought  is  expressed 
that  similar  measures  in  the  United 
States,  even  on  a  com.paratively  small¬ 
er  scale,  would  release  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  eliminate  the  European 
sulphur  deficit  v;hile,,  at  the  same 
time,  representing  only  a  marginal 
tonnage  in  the  United  States. 

The  Report  analyses  the  various  aspects  of  the 
sulphur  picture  in  O.E.E. C.  member  countries  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  The  conclusion  that,  by  1955> 
the  annual  sulphur  deficit  would  amount  to  200,000 
tons  only  is  thought  to  result  from  a  favourable 
estimate  of  the  effects  of  plant  conversion,  of 
sulphur  production  and  by-product  sulphur  recovery. 

In  fact,  the  achievement  to  date  has  proved  dis¬ 
appointing.  By-product  sulphur  recovery  -  partly 
due  to  difficulties  in  providing  the  necessary 
capital  for  plant  construction  -  is  falling  short 
of  expectation  and  the  production  of  native  Italian 
sulphur  has  failed  to  reach  the  estimated  interim 
target  by  about  23%* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  0. E. E.  C.  calcu¬ 
lations  were  over-optimistic  and  that  Europe’s 
dependence  ©n  American  sulphur  In  1955  may  well  be 
no  less  than  In  1952 >  unless  the  cloud  of  dollar 
scarcity  and  the  threat  of  another  sulphur  crisis 
provides  an  incentive  to  speed  up  the  necessary 
steps  to  increase  production  and  recovery. 

As  to  the  further  conclusion  of  a  possible 
pyrites  shortage,  it  is  thought  that  the  probability 
of  the  British-owned  mines  in  Spain  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  requirements  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
po’ssibility  of  actual  acid  requirements  falling  short 
of  the  forecast  on  the  other,  render  this  aspect  of 
the  sulphur  picture  less  alarming.  Nevertheless, 
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it  adds  weight  to  the  warning  contained  in  the 
report  that  the  supply  position  will  remain 
without  satisfactory  solution. 

The  periodical  reports  of  the  Sulphur  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  I. M. 0.  have  provided  a  very  valuable 
source  of  factual  information,  the  accuracy  of 
v/hich  has,  however,  tended  to  be  ascribed  equally 
to  the  Committee’s  estimates  and  forecasts.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  the  light  of  actual  experience, 
these  have  proved  to  be  gross  overestimates  in 
respect  of  requirements,  although  regarding  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  the  shorter  term  forecasts, 
proved  to  be  reasonably  accurate.  Seeing  that 
the  basic  data  in  respect  of  the  above  were 
supplied  by  the  parties  directly  affected  by  I.M.C. 
decisions  at  the  time  when  allocations  of  sulphur 
supplies  represented  this  Organisation’s  primary 
function,  the  resultant  discrepancies  are  under¬ 
standable  and  were  recently  recognised  by  I.  M.C. 
themselves.  This  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
essence  of  their  conclusions  that  American  sulphur 
supplies  could  not,  ar^y  longer,  meet  the  growing 
demand  made  upon  them.  The  pressure  exerted  by 
I.  M.  C.  in  appropriate  quarters  to  relieve  the  heavy 
call  for  low-cost  sulphur,  by  conversion  to  the  use 
of  other  forms  of  sulphur-bearing  materials  and  by 
eliminating  sulphur  from  production  processes 
wherever  substitution  was  feasible,  has  been  proved 
fully  Justified. 

A  reflection  of  the  I.M. C.  views  is  found  in 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
Review  of  the  United  Kingdom  position,  Emphasising 
and  statistically  illustrating  the  danger  of  this 
country’s  dependence  on  American  supplies,  Ijhe 
Review  examines  in  detail  possible  and  desirable 
measures  which  could  ease  the  situation.  These 
include  the  use  of  other  raw  materials,  recovery  or 
processes  not  using  sulphur.  It  also  indicates  the 
potential  sulphur  output  figures  from  various  indigen¬ 
ous  sources  which  would  more  than  adequately  meet 
requirements  but,  as  these  are  presented  without 
actual  reference  to  costs,  the  study  is  largely  of 
academic  value  only. 
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Finally,  of  the  large  number  of  surveys  and 
forecasts  made  "by  the  press  and  hy  individuals, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Estimate  of  New  Free 
World  Production  of  Sulphur  1952-1955  “by  Mr.  Lang- 
'bourne-Will iams  (of  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Con^any), 
v;hich  received  v/ide  publicity.  The  regional 
distribution  of  this  estimate  is  as  follows 


Native  & 

Recovered 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

In  Other 
Forms 

Total 

Thousands 

Tons 

N.  America 

2124 

341 

2465 

S.  America 

63 

6 

69 

Europe 

154 

1088 

1242 

Asia 

107 

92 

199 

Africa 

- 

23 

23 

Australasia 

- 

42 

42 

World  Total 

2448 

1592 

4040 

Examining  the  items  of  this  summary,  it  appears 
that  a  number  of  new  projects  listed  have  so  far 
only  been  mooted,  but  not  yet  put  in  hand,  that 
quanta tive  estimates  tend  to  Tdo  exaggerated  and  that 
the  execution  of  a  number  of  projects  would  only  be 
effected  at  appreciably  higher  price  levels  than 
ruling  at  present  and  that,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
about  half  the  total  new  tonnage  is  likely  to  be 
available  for  consurption  by  1955. 

The  statistical  picture  of  the  last  five  years 
is  shown  in  the  table  belov/.  For  the  period  1948-51 » 
the  data  are  those  published  by  1. M.  C.  and,  as  they 
represent  the  collated  figures  supplied  by  Member- 
Governments,  they  can  be  considered  authoritative  for 
the  free  world.  For  the  subsequent  years,  the 
particulars  shovm  are  estimates.  They  take  into 
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account  the  impetus  to  production  programmes  which 
were  started  at  the  height  of  the  sulphur  shortage* 
On  the  consuiT5)tion  side,  they  allow  for  the  removal 
of  controls  and  the  revival  of  those  industries 
v/hose  contraction  in  1952  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  drop  in  consun^tion  which  temporarily 
reversed  earlier  trends.  These  estimates  are,  of 
necessity,  based  on  incomplete  data  and  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  with  reserve. 


Sulnhur 


1948  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pyrites 
In  other  forms 
Total 

1949  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pyrites 
In  other  forms 
Total 

1950  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pj’-rites 
In  other  forms 
Total 

1951  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pyrites 
In  other  forms 
Total 

1952  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pyrites 
In  other  forms 
Total 

1953  Native  & 

Recovered 
In  Pyrites 
In  other  forms 
To  tal 


Production  Cons 


Thousands 


tion  Surnlus 


1  Deficit 


5,344.^ 

3,425.0 

9770  0 

9774874 

5,280.5 

3,898o4 

1,022,5 

:0,201o4 

5,914.4 

4,164.7 

1.163o8 

11,242.9 

6,139o2 

4.384.2 

1.481.2 

12,004.6 

6,200 

¥,500 

-1>500 

12,200 

6,700 

4.500 

1.500 
12,700 


5.418.1 

3.237.4 
1,086.6 

9.742.1 

5,424.9 

3.546.8 

1,117.0 

10,065.7 

6.339.5 
3,924.0 

1.283.8 

11754773 

6.271.1 

4.218.1 
1.340.3 

11,829.5 

5,800 

4,200 


6,600 

4,400 

■■1;^Q0 

12,500 


-  73.7 

+187. 6 
-109.6 
+  4*3 

-l44o4 

+35I06 

-  94.5 

+112.7 

-425ol 

+240. 7 
-12O0O 


-131.9 
+166. 1 
+140. 9 
+175.1 

+400 

+300 

+100 

+5M 

+100 

+100 

+^ 
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The  follov/ing  table  gives  percentage  coniparisons 
of  yearly  production  and  consumption,  compiled  from 
the  tonnages  shown  on  p.  8  .  Percentages  relating 
to  production  are  shown  below  the  diagonal  and  are 
read  vertically  for  each  year,  e.g.  1950  production 
was  10.  2%  greater  than  1949  and  1951  production  was 
17«7^  greater  than  1949*  Those  relating  to  con¬ 
sumption  are  above  the  diagonal  and  are  read  horizon¬ 
tally. 

1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1955 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


For  the  years  1954/55 >  given  no  violent  trade 
fluctuations,  sulphur  production  and  consun^tion  are 
expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  4i“5i%  per  annuirio 
During  this  period,  it  is  eijqpected  that  net  increases 
in  American  sulphur  production  v;ill  be  absorbed  by 
increased  domestic  consumption,  which  might  make  in¬ 
roads  in  the  present  level  of  exports.  Increased 
sulphur  req.uirements  elsewhere  v/ill  be  met  primarily 
from  additional  pyrites  supplies,  augmented  by  ex¬ 
pansion  of  sulphur  recovery.  Therefore,  overall 
supply  and  demand  are  expected  to  be  in  precarious 
balance  up  to  1955. 

Reverting  to  the  various  reviews,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  dominant  position  of  low- 
cost  American  sulphur  in  the  international  field 
is  on  the  decline  and  that,  from  the  point  of  viev/ 
of  European  sulphur  consumers,  but  more  so  for  the 
consumer  in  this  country,  the  development  of  alter¬ 
native  sources  of  sulphur  is  essential.  On  current 
indications,  the  alternatives,  failing  significant 
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new  discoveries,  lie  "between  obtaining  increasing 
supplies  of  elemental  sulphur  from  known  deposits, 
such  as  Italy,  Mexico,  South  America,  Japan  or  the 
"boosting  of  recovery  and  hy-product  sulphur 
supplies. 

As  the  country's  main  o"bJect  must  "be  not  only 
to  o"btain  its  sulphur  supplies,  "but  to  o"btain  them 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  it  is  thought  pro"ba"ble  that, 
as  supplies  of  cheap  American  Frasch  sulphur  decline, 
recovered  sulphur  is  likely  to  play  the  more  important 
role. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  engineering  progress 
should  make  available  the  means  of  large-scale 
cheap  recovery  from  oil  and  perhaps  coal  or  coal 
gases,  there  would  not  only  be  an  assured  source  of 
supply  at  home  and  in  the  Entire,  "but  the  pattern 
of  world  sulphur  distribution  would,  over  the  coming 
years,  undergo  yet  another  great  change. 
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PRIC3ES  AND  TREJSPS 


United  atates  of  America 

The  most  significant  price  development  in 
recent  months  was  the  increase  in  the  domestic 
and  export  prices  of  American  sulphnp^  which 
came  into  effect  on  1st  June,  1953 >  having  been 
announced  in  March  when  price  controls  on  sulphur 
were  lifted.  Whereas  previously  the  sulphur  pro-- 
ducers  charged  uniform  prices,  which  were  maxima 
under  the  price  control  order,  the  new  tariffs 
differ* 


Domestic 

ex-mine 

Price 
f*  0*he 

Export  Price 

f*  o.h. 

Old  Prices 
> 

^22*  00( 
g  /  t  '  -rvj 

/23.50 

Xl.  «' 

Jt26.50 

>-i,  - 

Texas  Gulf 

/26. 50 

ji2e.oo  (a) 

y#(28.00  (a) 

Freeport 

^25.  50 

/27.50  (Tj) 

>J30.5Q  (U) 

Jefferson 

026. 50 

No  data 

030.90  (o) 

Duval 

So  data 

No  data 

;i30.00 

(a)  0* li* 

Galveston 

(hj  f. Ooh.  Port  Sulphur  .  ^ 

(c)  including  /40  agency  commission 

For  dark  sulphur,  Freeport,  Jefferson  and  Ash¬ 
craft  Wilkinson  (Duval’s  sales  agents)  are  charging 
per  ton  less  and  Texas  Gulf  less. 

Recovered  sulphur  produced  hy  Texas  Gulf  for 
domestic  consumers  is  charged  at  ^26.50  f. o.r. 

Worland,  Wyoming,  i.e.  on  par  with  the  ex-mine 
price  for  native  sulphur. 

Italy 

Early  in  March,  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  authorised  Ente  Zolfi  Italian!  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  to  the  home  market*  This  change 
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resulted  from  pressure  by  Italian  sulphur  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  found  the  fixed  home  market  price 
inadequate  to  meet  production  costs.  Hitherto, 
producers  were  compensated  by  high  export  prices, 
but  contraction  of  sulphur  demand  in  1952  and  con¬ 
sequent  buyers’  resistance  necessitated  a  new 
equilibrium  between  home  and  export  prices. 

These  are  now  as  follows :- 


Qual i ty 

Home  Market  Export 

(lire  per  metric  ton 
&  £  equivalent) 

Gialla  Superiore 
(Min.  99.  5%) 

47,300 

(£27el0.0) 

49,500 

(£28.15.6) 

Gialla  Inferiore 
(99-99.25%) 

46,300 

(£26.18,6) 

48,500 

(£28.4.0) 

Buona 

(98-98.5%) 

45,300 
'  (£26.6.6) 

47,500 

(£27.12.0) 

Corrente 
(Min.  95^) 

44,600 

(£25.18.6) 

46,800 

(£27.4a0) 

The  home  market  prices  increased  uniformly  for 
all  grades  by  4 >500  lire  per  metric  ton  (about 
£2«11.0d. ).  On  export  sulphur,  the  old  surcharge 
of  14>200  (about  £8. 2.0)  lire  has  been  abolished  and 
the  new  export  prices  stand  at  2,200  lire  (about 
£1.5.0d. )  per  metric  ton  above  the  home  market  price. 
It  might  be  added  that,  as  in  the  past,  export  prices 
are  the  result  of  negotiation  between  E. Z.I.  and 
buyers  and  the  above  prices  are  nominal. 

South  America 


Prices  of  other  producers  have  tended  to  slump 
during  recent  months  owing  to  consumers’  reluctance 
to  pay  premium  prices  in  view  of  their  ability  to 
obtain  from  the  United  States  at  comparatively  low 
cost  essential  requirements,  albeit  subject  to 
scrutiny  and  authorisation  by  export  control  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade. 


Prom  Chile,  the  spate  of  irresponsible  sulphur 
offers  has  ceased  and  only  reputable  producers  are 
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circularising  offers,  which  do  not,  however,  meet 
with  much  success.  Autoclave  refined  sulphur  was 
offered  in  January/Fehruary  at  £27  per  ton  f.o.h, 
and  is  now  down  to  £22-£23.  Similarly  Mexican 
refined  sulphur  has  declined  from  ^50  earlier  this 
year,  to  about /^33-/35>  a  figure  which,  it  is  under 
stood,  barely  covers  production  costs  at  the  ruling 
rate  of  export  taxex. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of 
prices  of  sulphur  of  different  origin.  F. o.b, 
prices  and  freights  are  based  on  recent  quotation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  German  and  Japanese  f.'o.b 
prices,  v;hich  are  approximate. 


f .  0.  b.  Country 
of  Origin 

Freight  to 

U.Kc 

Co  iof. 

U.K. 

United 

X 

£12f  &  £17^ 

States 

J(28-^30. 90 

52/6  &  /I6.5O 

Av. say  £13i 

I  taly 

#80. 50 

25/- 

£30 

Mexi  CO 

/33->535 

55/-  to  58/- 

£144- £15^ 

Chile 

^62. 50 

133/- 

£29 

Ecuador 

/53 

/17o  50 

£25 

Japan 

;f90 

IQh/e 

£374 

Germa]jy 

/50 

18/- 

£18J 

Canada 

/18. 50 

£20 

£264 

K  505S  of  U.S. 

sulphur  exports 

i  have  to 

be  moved  in 

U.S.  bottoms; 

whereas 

U.  S.  liner  freights  are  at  present 
equivalent  to  about  50/-,  U.S. 
tramps  usually  command  premium 
freights. 

Subject  to  United  States  prices  maintaining 
their  present  level,  it  is  expected  that  export 
prices  of  South  American  and  Italian  sulphur  will 
further  decline.  If,  however,  large  price 


reduction  threatened  the  closing  of  mines,  it  is  not 
improbahle  that  producers  may  receive  Government 
support  in  the  form  of  international  barter  trans¬ 
actions  v/hich  v/ould  temporarily  provide  an  artifi¬ 
cially  high  revenue. 

As  the  result  of  recent  reductions  in  the  f.  o<,b, 
price,  Mexican  sulphur,  as  shown  above,  is  now 
virtually  competitive  with  American  material,  pro¬ 
vided  a  cheap  charter  can  be  obtained. 

Although  the  above  price  for  Japanese  sulphur 
is  still  widely  quoted,  it  is  reported  from  Australia 
that  recent  offers  were  competitive  with  American 
material. 


UNITED  STATES  SULPHUR 


(1952  and  First  Quarter  1955) 


NATIVE  SULPHUR 
Production 

Native  (Prasch)  sulphur  output  in  195i^  although 
a  record  at  9»293>1^9  tons,  fell  short  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  the  anticipated,  total. 

It  represents  an  increase  of  0.28%  over  1951*  Indi¬ 
vidual  productions  compared  as  follows:- 


Producer 

1952 

1951 

Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  COo 

2,957,557 

(3,11+6,798) 

-6% 

Freeport 

Sulphur  Co« 

1,691,995 

(1,555,725) 

Jefferson  Lake 
Sulphur  Co, 

^  238,210 

(220,11+2) 

+8i% 

Duval  Sulphur 
&  Potash  Goo 

U05,383 

(355,581+) 

+lh% 
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Output  at  Spindletop  dome  (Texas  Gulf)  which 
started  in  May,  1952,  did  not  reach  the  planned 
tonnage  of  150,000  owing  to  unexpected  hold-ups 
during  the  steaming  stage.  The  resultant  sulphur 
showed  contamination  by  bitumen  to  the  extent  of 
0. 6%”0. 9%  and  it  is  understood  that,  pending  satis¬ 
factory  cleaning,  little,  if  any,  of  this  pro¬ 
duction  ¥/ill  be  marketed. 

Orchard  Dome  (Duval)  reached  a  new  output 
record  and  so  did  Long  Point  Dome  (Jefferson). 
Starks  Dome  (Jefferson) ,  in  its  second  year  of  pro¬ 
duction,  is  believed  to  have  equalled  the  output  of 
the  declining  Clemens  Dome  (Jefferson)  at  about 
75,000-80,000  tons. 

Continuing  the  trend  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1952,  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year 
shov/ed  a  further  decline  in  production  and,  whereas 
March  output  at  14-71,615  was  the  second  highest 
monthly  total  on  record,  the  fihst  quarter  output 
of  1,271,715  tons  was  1.5%  lower  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1952  and  3<»3%  lower  than  1951- 
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Apparent  sales  in  1952  amounted  to  5 >061, 722 
tons,  about  1%  less  than  in  1951«  During  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  apparent  sales  of  l,297»6l8 
tons  v/ere  lo  5?^  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1952  and  10.6^  greater  than  in  1951*  Com¬ 
paring  the  average  quarterly  rates,  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  shows  an  increase  of  2^3%  over  1952  and  1*9^ 
over  1951« 

Export  deliveries  in  1952  amounted  to  1,302+,  154 
tons  corr5)ared  with  1,287>773»  an  increase  of  li^. 
Calculated  deliveries  to  the  home  market  in  1952 
were  3 >724 >719  tons  as  against  3 >785 >907  in  1951« 

Stocks 

During  1952,  stocks  increased  by  231,423  tons 
and,  by  the  turn  of  the  year,  had  amounted  to 
3,068,855  tons,  January,  1953>  saw  an  addition  of 
a  further  61,527  tons,  but  February  and  March  pro¬ 
duction  were  unequal  to  apparent  sales  demands  and 
stocks  declined  by  nearly  90,000  tons  to  3 >042, 952 
at  the  end  of  March,  then  representing  about  six  and 
a  half  months'  production. 


RECOVERED  SULPHUR 
Production 

As  the  result  of  the  expansion  programmes  of 
companies  treating  sour  gas,  output  in  1952  totalled 
248,576  tons,  an  increase  of  64,063  tons  or  nearly 
37.8%  over  1951.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1953 > 
the  expansion,  illustrated  on  p.l5>  continued. 

Peak  output  of  28,581  tons  in  March  indicates  that 
the  above  rate  of  increase  will  probably  be  exceed¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Apparent  Sales  and  Stocks 

Apparent  Sales  during  1952  amounted  to  222,626 
tons.  The  bulk  of  the  recovered  sulphur  production 
is  consumed  locally  and  the  peak  demand  appears  to 
occur  during  the  period  from  May  to  October.  The 
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seasonal  decline  during  the  winter  months  has  caused 
stocks  to  increase  hy  about  U7»000  tons  and, by  the 
end  of  March,  1953»  stocks  stood  at  127»0l6  tons,  or 
about  four  months’  production. 

Although  monthly  production  and  sales  figures 
are  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  and  cannot 
serve  as  a  reliable  indication  of  trends,  it  i^  of 
interest  to  note  that  native  and  recovered  sulphur 
production  in  March  exceeded  •^-“million  tons,  i.Co 
an  annual  rate  of  six  million  tons  while,  during  the 
same  period,  home  and  export  markets  appeared  to 
receive  J33»000  tons,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  6ok 
million  tons.  It  might  also  be  noted  that,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1953 »  production  and  apparent 
sales  were  virtually  in  balance  at  a  level  of  5oU 
million  tons  per  annum,  whereas,  in  1952,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above,  stocks  increased  by  about  300,000  tonso 
Reviewing  the  1952  results,  the  following  points 
are  thought  to  be  signif leant : - 

(a)  United  States  production  of  native  and 
recovered  sulphur  did  not  increase  as 
much  as  was  expected,  ioe«  less  than 
1.5%  instead  of  5--6%. 

(b)  Home  market  demand  showed  a  slight 
reduction  on  account  of  general 
recession  in  industry  and,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  the  steel  strike, 

(c)  Export  shipments  increased  in  spite  of 
I, M. C.  control  and  the  contraction  of 
actual  sulphur  demand  in  Europe. 


SULPHUR  IN  ITALY 


Not  unexpectedly,  the  Italian  sulphur  industry 
was  unable  to  attain  the  1952  production  target 
which  had  been  set  in  the  industry’s  ambitious 
development  plans.  Nevertheless,  progress  was 
made  in  the  right  direction  and  1952  production. 
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although  still  only  ^1%  of  the  1938  output,  was 
7.6%  higher  than  1931  and  the  highest  since  the 
war.  Of  21 5 » 773  metric  tons  of  crude  sulphur 
produced,  about  two  thirds  originated  from  Sicily 
and  the  balance  was  produced  on  the  mainland, 
primarily  at  Montecatini ’ s  Gabernardi  mine,  which 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  exhausted. 

The  contraction  of  world  sulphur  demand  and 
the  high  export  prices  charged  by  the  Ente  Zolfi 
Italiani  caused  Italian  exports  in  1932  of  51 » 561 
metric  tons  of  crude  sulphur  to  decrease  k0%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year’s  total  of  80,220 
metric  tons.  The  pattern  of  Italian  exports  has 
not  changed  appreciably  and  Prance  continues  to  be 
the  principal  consumer  of  Italian  sulphur. 

Refined  sulphur  exports  in  1932  of  27»8l5 
metric  tons  were  fractionally  higher  than  during 
the  previous  year. 

During  the  second  half  of  1932,  sulphur  stocks 
increased  appreciably  and,  as  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  low  rate  of  export  and  a  contraction  of  the 
home  market,  stocks  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  have  continued  to  rise  rapidly  and  are  reported 
to  amount  to  about  130,000  tons. 

As  mentioned  under  ’’Price  and  Trends”  on  p.  12, 
the  revision  of  the  industry’s  price  structure  was 
accoii5)anied  by  yet  another  demand  by  producers  for 
certain  measures  to  be  Instituted  forthwith  which, 
if  put  into  effect,  would  undoubtedly  put  the  indus¬ 
try  on  a  sounder  footing.  These  measures  include 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Ente  Zolfi  Italiani  with 
a  view  to  giving  producers  more  direct  responsibility 
in  the  safeguarding  of  their  interests,  the  speeding 
up  of  the  examination  of  the  Law  regulating  labour 
relations,  an  urgent  ministerial  enquiry  into  costs 
with  a  view  to  alllgning  prices  in  the  home  and 
export  markets  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  demand  for 
maximum  encouragement  to  be  given  to  financing,  so 
that  technical  in^rovements  capable  of  reducing 
costs  can  be  brought  about. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Ente  Zolfi  Italiani,  will  make 
every  effort  to  continue  improving  conditions  in 
the  industry  in  order  to  make  it  nationally  sound 
and  internationally  competitive.  Substantial  funds 
are  available,  but  these  are  unlikely  to  be  released 
by  the  authorities  until  general  economic  conditions 
in  Sicily  promise  that  their  use  would  give  the 
industry  lasting  benefit  and  not  act  as  a  temporary 
palliative  only. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  AS  SULPHUR  PRODUCER 


Recent  reports  from  the  United  States  of  America 
indicate  that,  in  1952,  the  Oil  Industry  produced 
20,000  tons  of  sulphur  more  than  it  consumed,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  net  consun^Dtion  of  27 » 000  tons  during 
the  previous  year.  In  1952,  the  industry  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  consumed  L.20, 000-430,000  tons  of 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  production  was  obtained  by  recovery  from 
refinery  (cracker)  gases,  regeneration  of  used  sul- 
Jihuric  acid  and  the  treatment  of  natural  (sour)  ga«es. 
The  last-named  source  yielded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  sulphur  in  1952  and  is  expected  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of  100,000  t.p.a.  for  the  next 
three  years  at  least. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oil  Industry  consumed 
in  1952  the  equivalent  of  about  25>000  tons  of  sul¬ 
phur.  During  this  period,  in  additian  to  regenera¬ 
tion  of  used  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  was  produced  at 
the  recovery  plant  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company’s  refinery 
at  Stanlow.  This  installation  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  12,000-14,000  tons  of  sulphur  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  satisfactory  output  has  been  obtained  from  mid- 
1952  onwards.  Early  in  July,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  plant  at  Pawley  is  to  come  into  operation 
with  an  expected  output  of  1,000  tons  per  month. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  this  country’s  Oil 
Industry  may  also  be  a  net  sulphur  producer.  This 
position  should  be  further  improved  in  1954 >  when  the 


Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s  refining  works  at 
Grangemouth  are  due  to  start  operating  a  sulphur 
recovery  installation. 

In  Canada,  the  growing  Oil  Industry  promises 
to  make  very  substantial  contributions  of  sulphur. 
Recovery  of  sulphur  from  refinery  gases  is  anti¬ 
cipated  in  the  oilfield  region,  as  well  as  at  the 
western  and  eastern  ends  of  the  oilpipe  line. 

Legislation  in  connection  with  the  sour  gas 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  eastern  Canada 
is  thought  to  be  imminent.  It  is  known  that  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  is  actively  interested  in 
a  large-scale  recovery  project  of  sulphur  from  sour 
gas  but,  so  far,  not  more  than  tentative  plans  in 
this  respect  have  been  made. 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada  has  revealed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  sulphur  recovery 
plant  at  Okotoks,  near  Calgary. 

Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  vast 
deposits  of  bituminous  sands  in  Northern  Alberta. 

The  Fuels  Division  of  the  Departments  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys  at  Ottav/a  and  other  research 
stations  have  developed  several  different  processes 
for  the  extraction  of  cleaned  bitiimen  and  for  the 
recovery  of  sulphur  from  it.  So  far,  no  commercial 
exploitation  has  been  reported,  but  the  Government 
of  Alberta  appears  to  be  anxious  to  see  this  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  oil  products  and  sulphur  actively 
worked.  Early  in  June,  the  extraction  plant  was 
being  offered  by  the  Alberta  Government  in  public 
tender  for  outright  sale, together  with  the  lease  of 
5,874  acres  of  bituminous  sands  deposits. 


NEW  PRODUCTIONS  BY  FREEPORT  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

Of  the  four  development  projects  which,  when 
completed,  should  raise  Freeport’s  sulphur  output 
over  two  million  tons  per  annum  mark,  the  Bay  St, 
Elaine  Dome  in  Louisiana  started  producing  in 
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November,  1952.  Planned  to  yield  100,000  tons  of 
sulphur  this  year,  it  v/ill  do  little  more  than  make 
good  the  declining  output  of  Hoskins  Mound  which, 
after  thirty  years’  constant  yield,  is  expected  to 
cease  producing  either  this  year  or  next. 

At  the  Garden  Island  Bay  Dome,  steaming  is  in 
progress  and  production  is  reported  to  be  imminent. 
This  Dome  is  expected  to  yield  about  200,000  tons 
of  sulphur  during  this  year  and  it  is  planned  that 
output  should  rise  to  500,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
other  two  projects  undertaken  by  Freeport  Sulphur 
Con^any  are  the  Nash  Dome  in  Texas  and  the  Chaca- 
houla  Dome  in  the  Louisiana  marshland,  60  miles 
west  of  Nev/  Orleans.  These  are  expected,  given 
continued  satisfactory  progress  of  development  work, 
to  start  producing  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  statistical  picture  of  their  producing 
units  is  reported  as  follov/s:- 

Hoskins  Grand  Bay  St.  Garden  Nash  Chaca-  Total 
Mound  Ecaille  Elaine  Island  Dome  houla 


Bay _ Dome 


Up  to 
1948 

9212 

7395 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,607 

1949 

342 

1134 

- 

- 

- 

1,476 

1950 

316 

1243 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,559 

1951 

284 

12  72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,556 

1952 

250e 

I420e 

25e 

- 

... 

- 

1,692 

1953 

120e 

I400e 

lOOe 

250e 

- 

- 

1,870 

1954 

- 

I400e 

lOOe 

500e 

70e 

50e 

2,130 

N.  B. 

e  =  estimated 
Above  figures 

represent 

thousands 

tons 

The  location  of  Freeport’s  sulphur  domes,  in 
most  difficult  terrain,  has  given  the  Company’s 
engineers  and  administrators  invaluable  experience. 


which  is  speeding  their  task  on  the  new  projects 
where  adverse  topographical  conditions  are  present¬ 
ing  old  problems  in  new  surroundings.  .  The  lack  of 
adequate  large-scale  storage  facilities  near  the 
domes  makes  it  desirable  that  output  and  disposal 
rates  should  be  closely  coordinated. 

The  Company  is  reported  to  have  entered  into  a 
number  of  new  supply  contracts  which  should  ensure 
an  even  flow  of  sulphur  from  the  various  domes. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  SULPHUR 


(1952  and  First  Quarter  1955) 


Consiimption  of  sulphur  in  all  forms  in  1952 
amounted  to  about  607>000  tons,  a  reduction  of  about 
52,000  tons,  or  8^  compared  with  1951»  The  under¬ 
mentioned  sulphur-bearing  raw  materials  were  consumed 


Sulphur 
Ca)  Acid 

^bj  Regular 

Total 

Pyrites 

Spent  Oxide 

Anhydrite 


19^2 

1951 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Tons 

Tons 

226,800 

272,200 

-I6i^ 

79,200 

94,800 

-16i% 

306,000 

367,000 

-I6i% 

217,300 

207,800 

■+4  2’% 

231,300  > 

231,500  1^ 

— 

178,900  'V  178,500 


Note;  Owing  to  lack  of  accurate  data, 
no  particulars  are  shown  for 
zinc  concentrates. 
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The  follov/ing  graph  shows  the  cons-omp  ti  on  of 
the  respective  rav/  materials  on  a  monthly  hasis:- 


As  shown  above,  consumption  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1952  was  rising  rapidly  to  pre-recession  levels 
v/hich,  except  for  cons\Jii5)tion  of  elemental  sulphur, 
were  exceeded  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953*  For 
this  period,  comparative  figures  are  as  follows:- 


1st  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

Increase/ 

“1^3 

1952 

Decrease 

^ou  sands 

Tons 

A  B 

Regular  Sulphur 

23.1 

27.0 

^lU/o  +17^ 

Acid  Sulphur 

67o3 

7O08 

-55S  +is% 

Pyri tes 

69o  6 

56,1 

^2h%  +28^ 

Spent  Oxide 

71o9 

60.2 

+12%  +24% 

Anhydrite 

5O0O 

hl-k 

+5%  +14% 

On  the  above  basis,  annual  consunption  rates 
would  be:- 


Sulphur  560,000  tons  Spent  Oxide  288,000  tons 
Pyrites  278,000  tons  Anhydrite  200,000  tons 

A  =  Comparison  of- 1st  Qtr.1953  with  same  period  1952. 

B  -  Comparison  of  Average  of  1st  Qtr.1953  with  Average 
of  1952. 


Sulphuric  acid  production  In  1952  amounted  to 
1,506,000  tons,  a  reduction  of  about  100,000  tons, 
or  G%,  compared  v/ith  1951»  The  last  q_uarter  showed 
a  significant  improvement  and  production  exceeded 
the  1951  average.  This  trend  was  maintained  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1953 »  during  which  period 
U50,000  tons  of  acid  were  produced,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  record  1950  average.  In  keeping  with 
the  seasonal  trend,  March  production  was  the  highest 
and,  amounting  to  162,500  tons,  corresponds  to  an 
annual  rate  of  just  under  two  million  tons.  Acid 
production  in  1952  resulted  from  the  use  of  sulphur¬ 
bearing  raw  materials  in  the  following  proportions, 
the  1951  figures  being  shown  in  brackets:- 

Sulphur  43%  (48%) 

Sulphur  in  Pyrites  20%  (17%) 

In  Spent  Oxide  22%  (20%) 

In  Anhydrite  6%  (6%) 

In  Zinc  Smelter  Gases  9%  (9%) 


Stocks 

The  comparatively  low  rate  of  consumption  during 
the  year  and  the  maintenance  of  sulphur  shipments 
from  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  rate  author¬ 
ised  by  the  International  Materials  Conference 
resulted  in  stocks  increasing  from  100,000  tons  at 
the  end  of  1951  to  211,800  at  the  end  of  1952. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1953>  stocks  have  declined 
by  about  30,000  tons. 

Pyrites  stocks  during  1952  showed  a  similar 
increase  and  amounted  to  505,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  have  rem-ained  unchanged  throughout  the 
first  quarter  of  1953-  No  significant  change  in 
spent  oxide  stocks  occurred  and  these  amounted  to 
238,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the  year,  since  when, 
during  the  first  quarter,  they  fell  by  about  23,000 
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The  most  significant  features  of  sulphur 
developments  during  1952  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1953  ai'e  thought  to  be  as  follows 

(1)  The  substantial  build-up  of  sulphur 
stocks,  which  renders  the  industry 
reasonably  safe  for  at  least  six 
months,  should  supply  difficulties 
occur. 

(2)  The  record  rate  of  acid  production 
in  March,  1953 >  which  resulted  not 
only  from  increased  consumption  of 
pyrites  and  spent  oxide,  but  also 
from  a  high  rate  of  sulphur  con- 
surr^)  tion. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


NATIVE  SULPHUR 
Ecuador 

The  Ecuadorian  Mining  Corporation,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Chemical  Plants  Corporation,  New  York, 

(Kohorn  Group)  has  suspended  its  activities  at  the 
Tixan  sulphur  deposit,  at  least  until  1st  October, 
1953.  When  this  project  was  initiated  in  1951>  it 
had  been  planned  that,  by  1953 »  annual  production 
should  amount  to  36,000  tons  sulphur.  In  fact, 
only  extensive  development  work  and  some  small- 
scale  refining  in  autoclaves  had  been  achieved  and 
the  suspension  of  all  vrork  is  due  to  the  Company’s 
inability  to  cover  its  production  costs  under  current 
market  conditions.  It  appears  that  the  International 
Sulphur  Corporation,  the  sales  organisation  of  this 
group,  has  been  trying,  during  the  past  months,  to 
conclude  sales  in  South  America,  Europe  and  the  Par 
East,  at  a  price  level  of  about  £19  per  ton,  foO.b. 
Guayaquil,  without  success. 
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Turkey 

The  refining  plant  at  the  Kecihurlu  sulphur 
mine  in  Eastern  Anatolia  is  being  enlarged  with  a 
view  to  raising  its  output  by  1954  to  15 >000  tons 
of  sulphur  per  annum.  Currently,  about  half  this 
tonnage  is  being  produced  and  this  is  wholly  con¬ 
sumed  by  Turkish  industry^  There  appear  to  have 
been  no  sulphur  imports  in  1951  and  1952,  but, 
until  details  of  the  anticipated  level  of  con¬ 
sumption  become  available,  the  extent  of  an  export¬ 
able  surplus  remains  vague. 


Iraq 

On  29th  April,  1953 >  the  Iraq  Government  pub¬ 
lished  an  announcement  inviting  any  interested 
party  to  submit  proposals  (under  specific  headings) 
regarding  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
sulphur  resources  in  Iraq.  The  area  in  question 
is  confined  to  the  lands  north  of  the  33rd  Parallel 
and  production  of  sulphur  is  to  be  from  "deep-seated 
sources".  It  is  understood  that  the  Iraq  Govern¬ 
ment  has  caused  this  announcement  to  be  widely 
publicised  on  the  Continent. 

Mobile  Sulphur  Extraction  Plant 

The  Standard  Sulphur  Con^any  of  Houston,  Texas, 
proposes  to  exploit  its  concession  in  Brazoria 
County,  Texas,  by  means  of  a  mobile  extraction  plant, 
which  is  stated  to  be  based  on  the  Prasch  processo 
So  far,  no  technical  details  have  been  disclosed, 
but  the  Company  has  stated  that  the  plant  is  pri¬ 
marily  suitable  for  small  sulphur  deposits,  that  it 
is  easily  moveable  and  that  its  expected  productive 
capacity  is  in  the  region  of  100  tons  per  day  of 
refined  sulphur. 

BY-PRODUCT  SULPHUR 


Canada 

Construction  work  on  the  new  four  million  dollar- 
plant  by  Noranda  Mines  Ltd.  is  reported  to  be  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily.  Pilot  plant  operations  had 
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proved  Noranda's  new  process  (whereby  iron  sinter 
is  treated  to  yield  elemental  sulphur  and  sulphur 
dioxide)  some  three  years  ago,  hut  commercial  plant 
construction  had  been  held  up  pending  an  economic 
outlet  for  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphuric  acid  being 
found.  The  arrangements  concluded  in  the  Autiomn 
of  1952  between  Noranda  Mines  Ltd.  and  North 
American  Cyanamid  CoiT5)any  appear  to  have  provided 
for  this  contingency  as  the  new  plant  is  being 
erected  on  a  site  adjacent  to  Cyanamid ’s  works. 

The  nev;  plant  is  to  come  into  operation  early  in 
1954  and  the  treatm.ent  of  300  tons  of  pyrites  con¬ 
centrates  per  day  Is  expected  to  yield  annually 
18,000  tons  of  brimstone,  as  well  as  sulphuric  acid 
equivalent  to  35 >000  tons  of  sulphur. 

CONSUMPTION 


International  Materials  Conference 


As  from  1st  March,  1953 >  the  International 
Materials  Conference  has  ended  the  allocation  of 
sulphur.  In  its  announcement,  the  Sulphur  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  the  view  ’’that  there  are  prospects 
for  a  reasonable  balance  of  world  supply  and  demand 
for  the  remainder  of  1953”*  It  is  significant  to 
note  that,  since  then,  the  U. S.  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  has  intensified  its  scrutiny  of 
export  licence  applications,  so  that  adequate 
control  of  the  movement  of  sulphur  abroad  is  main¬ 
tained. 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDIX 

PRODUCTION 

U.  S,  A.  Sulphur 

Native  Recovered 

Total 

Average 

Thousands 

Tons 

2175 

1935/9 

2175 

No  data 

1946 

3860 

35(d) 

3895 

1947 

4441 

43(a) 

4484 

1948 

4869 

44 

4913 

1949 

4745 

57 

4802 

1950 

5192 

142 

5334 

1951 

5278 

184 

5462 

1952 

5293 

248 

5541 

(d)  = 
No  te: 

deliveries 

In  addition  to 

the  above, 

Slilphur 

rock  amounted 

to  up  to  3» 

000  t.p.  a 

ore  containing  20-30%S. 

WORLD  -  Native  &  Recovered  Sulphur 

1948  1949 

mo 

1951  1 

T  h  o  u  s 

a  n  d  s 

Tons 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Mexico 


Formosa 
Prance  (a) 
Germany 


Norway 

Portugal 


2,7 

13ol 

1,0 

1.0 

2.5 


10.0 

4.4 

6.9 

5o4 

0.3 

.5<.4 

lo4 


7.8 

4.3 
15.2 
11.  5 
0.1 
11.2 
90 


7.  Oe 
9.1 
40.  Oe 
5.0e 
1.0 
25.  Oe 


iiro.  Oe 


1 00. Oe  100. Oe 


Sv/eden 

11.8 

11.8 

13.8 

15.  Oe 

15.  Oe 

Turkey 

2.5 

3.0 

5.7 

7ol 

7.  Oe 

U.K. 

5.0 

5o0 

5.0 

5.  Oe 

15.  Oe 

U.  S.  A. 

4913.6 

4801.8 

5334. 7 

5462.2 

5541.2 

Other  by 
difference  33® 8 

13,1 

27.9 

20.1 

Total  5344.4 

5280.  5 

5914.4 

6139. 2 

^200.  Oe 

(a) 

-Years  ending  30th 

June. 

Native  sulphur  only 

e 

^Estimate 

Note: 

Totals  1948-51  are  as  published  by 

I.M.  C. 
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CONSUMPTION 


S  u 

1  p  h 

u  r 

Native  & 

In 

In  other 

U.  S.  A. 

Recovered 

Pyrites 

Forms 

Total 

Thousands 

Tons 

1946 

2883. k 

425.3 

227.4 

3536.1 

1947 

3533.4 

453.5 

232.6 

4219.5 

1948 

577U.O 

’4;0. 0 

212.8 

4426.8 

1949 

3U52.0 

436.5 

204.9 

4093.4 

1950 

4237ol 

493.0 

258.0 

4988.1 

1951 

5979/7 

539.1 

300.4 

4819.2 

1952 

5972.8 

500.  Oe 

250. Oe 

4722.8 

e  =  estimated 

S  u 

1  p  h 

u  r 

U.K. 

Elemental 

In 

In  other 

To  tal 

Average 

Pyrites 

WITTO 

Forms 

1935/38  123,000 

■^^00 

357,000 

19U8 

355,200 

106,000 

171,000 

632,200 

1949 

395,600 

106,000 

170,000 

669,600 

1950 

469,200 

96,000 

179,000 

744,200 

1951 

367,000 

98,000 

194,000 

659,000 

1952 

306,000 

102,000 

199,000 

607,000 

u.  s. 

EXPORTS 

1952 

Canada 

Long  Tons 
370,192 

Lebanon 

Long  Tom 
40 

Cuba 

9,600 

Irag 

674 

Dominican  Rep. 

448 

Israel /Pales tine 

3,100 

Trinidad 

330 

Bahrein 

1,585 

N. Antilles 

25,750 

India 

52,069 

Yenezufela 

58 

Pakistan 

497 

Ecuador 

72 

Indonesia 

7,534 

Brazil 

50,158 

Australia 

98,665 

Paraguay 

72 

New  Zealand 

69,150 

Uruguay 

3,700 

French  Morocco 

2,870 

Argentina 

2,500 

Algeria 

6,430 

U.K. 

377,884 

Tunisia 

5,000 

Netherlands 

450 

Egypt 

2,091 

Belgium 

39,700  ^ 

British  E. Africa 

190 

Prance 

52,095 

Mozambique 

149 

Germany 

24,000 

U.  South  Africa 

65,200 

Austria 

14,900 

Countries  under 

Switzerland 

19,000^ 

x^2fl,000 

1 

1 

Total  1, 

504.154  Long  Tons 

